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by both together, except that of the yam, which is regarded as
principally the men's concern (being closely connected with
certain secret myths and rites). The man wraps up the ripen-
ing banana bunches in leaves, but his wife may cut them
(though not without his knowledge). Taro and sweet potatoes
are dug by both men and women. For sago-making the men
cut down the trunk of the palm and remove the upper part of
the hard surface wood, whereas the women do the rest of the
work." J Speaking of the same tribe, Mr. Beaver tells us that
" as is the custom generally throughout New Guinea, garden
work is women's work, that is, the lighter part of it, such as
planting and digging with the digging stick or shell hoe, and
weeding or gathering in the crop. Myself I have always
thought it was the harder part. Once ground is cleared and
fenced (they do not always fence in the Downs country) the
man's job is practically over, while bending over taro beds in
the heat of the sun all day is an everlasting task, to say nothing
of dragging home heavy loads of food and firewood at dusk.
The shell hoe is made of a piece of melon shell inserted into a
wooden handle and kept there by wedges. It is now sup-
planted by the iron hoe or mattock." 2
In Dobu, an island at the south-eastern extremity of
British New Guinea, " the men clear the land for cultivation,
and dig the ground for yam-planting. The women then plant
the seed, and weed the garden. As the seeds sprout the men
fix the poles for the vines to climb upon. The women harvest,
store, and look after the supplies." s In the Murray Islands
of the Torres Straits " the work of clearing the land (itara)
and preparing it is divided between the two sexes. The
women clear the undergrowth and cut down the small bushes ;
the men cut down the big timber if necessary and do all the
axe-work. Grass-land is generally cleaned by the women
only, but Mr. Bruce notices that the men now begin to take a
share in this work." * Among the natives of New Britain
" the plantation work in the early stages is fairly divided
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